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Prose Poet of the Trail: 
J. Smeaton Chase 


By Ricuarp H. Ditton* 


qx HUNDRED years before Christ the Chinese philosopher 
5 Lao Tse, the founder of Taoism, preached the necessity of 
man escaping to the mountains from the cares and tribulations 
of the workaday world. 

A century ago, Henry David Thoreau set a good example 
of this escapism by his eremitical existence at Walden Pond, 
although the mountains about Concord are not the loftiest 
even in terms of New England terrain. The ‘‘Good Gray 
Poet,’’ Walt Whitman, reckoned that ‘“The secret of the 
making of the best persons is to grow in the open air and eat 
and sleep with the earth.”’ Some fifty years ago, John Muir 
brought the message to us here in California. 

Today we need open space, green belts, clean air and water 
and lebensraum more than ever before, since far too many of 
our contemporaries are guilty of the accusation made by 
E. B. White—‘‘Our approach to nature is to beat it into 
submission.’ 

But most of us, because of health, age, work schedules and 
other responsibilities, cannot simply run off to Tuolumne 
Meadows at the drop of a borsalino. We must make do with 
a vicarious journey to the mountains to hear their glad tidings, 
in the words of John Muir. Hence the importance of writers 
able to evoke the spell of the mountain wilderness. One of 


*Richard H. Dillon is Librarian of the Sutro Library in San Francisco, and the 
author of many historical works. 
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these is J. Smeaton Chase. Here is an excellent writer, once 
popular in California but today virtually forgotten. He is, in 
fact, much too good a writer to be categorized as a “‘mere’’ 
travel writer or author of nature books, as some librarians 
would insist. Chase is part of a grand tradition of American 
writers which includes Thoreau, Muir, Burroughs and such 
moderns as Henry Beston, Joseph Wood Krutch and Sally 
Carrighar. It is a tradition with roots in Chase’s own native 
land, England, an outgrowth of such classics as the Reverend 
Gilbert White’s Natural History of Selborne. 

Lawrence Clark Powell, who ‘discovered’ J. Smeaton 
Chase —or rather ‘‘rediscovered’’ him—in recent years, states 
that the emigré Englishman wrote literature. Some will find 
that term a little lofty for the product of a travel-and-nature 
writer’s pen but there is no doubt that Chase wrote prose 
poetry which amounts to pretty much the same thing as 
literature, with or without majuscule. Many people think 
of a poet as a man who writes (often unintelligibly) in verse 
and rhyme and meter. But a poet need not be a versifier. If his 
prose is of lasting value, is beautiful in concept and graceful 
in execution, he is a poet. 

J. Smeaton Chase is not perfect, by any means. Like Muir 
and like many writers whose styles are epigrammatic and full 
of similes and metaphors, he teeters dangerously on the 
precipice of purplish hyperbole from time to time. But his 
crampons hold, as it were; he always regains his balance in the 
nick of time and never goes over the edge. 

It is unfortunate that Chase is not only mislabeled (as a 
dated travel writer) but has fallen into that unhappy limbo of 
authors who are dead, out of print, and largely forgotten. 
Only a handful of readers, who realize that old books like 
vintage wines improve with age, try to keep his memory 
green. Since J. Smeaton Chase’s books are not rare he does not 
have even the modest sepulchral satisfaction of being an 
author collected by antiquarian bibliophiles. His books, in the 
words of the doyen of the o.p. bazaars of San Francisco, 
D__. M____, would probably be considered ‘‘frightfully 
common.” So much the better. Better for those of us who are 
enfeebled collectors or vicarious bookmen, by force -of cir- 
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cumstances. The impecunious need such writers to collect as 
Chase, or Kenneth Roberts, or Raymond Chandler or Robert 
Gibbings before they all become rare birds like Poe or Papa 
Hemingway. 

Who was this writer who used that often blunt tool —the 
English language —like a scalpel or an artist’s brush, when he 
cared to do so? Joseph Smeaton Chase was born in London in 
1864. From a photograph of him in the custody of Allan 
Ottley of the California State Library’s California Room in 
Sacramento he appears to have been a handsome fellow who 
wore tweed coats and vests, broad cravats, wing collars and a 
pince nez on a chain looped over his right ear. He kept his 
modest walrus moustache neatly trimmed. But this is Chase in 
the photographer’s studio. On the trail he was nondescript, 
in worn outdoor clothing and slouch hat or campaign hat, 
and was often taken for a vagabond by more genteel travelers. 
These encounters always gave Chase more pleasure than 
irritation for not only was he basically a shy person but he was 
also blessed with a healthy sense of humor. 

Chase came to California in 1890 to live on the slope of 
Cuyamaca Mountain northwest of San Diego. He later 
became a social worker in Los Angeles and by 1893 was 
working with the Mexican people of whom he became so 
fond. By 1921 he was listed in Who’s Who in America and 
was a widely read author. 

Smeaton Chase’s first book appeared in 1911 when he was 
47 years old. It was Yosemite Trails, of all Chase’s books the 
personal favorite of this particular aficionado and certainly 
one of his best books. It was a combination guidebook and 
nature essay in the tradition mentioned earlier which has been 
responsible for such pleasant reading experiences as Mary 
Austin’s Land of Little Rain or Harold Gilliam’s best efforts 
of today. In this first book, Chase proved himself to be more 
than an entertaining writer and expert on botany and the 
whole outdoors. He showed himself to be a first-rate writer of 
descriptive prose. Like Robert Louis Stevenson, he had a gift 
for working and shaping and kneading the English language 
to create a work of art of it as surely as a gifted ceramicist 
does with clay on a potter’s wheel. 
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Chase’s books are full of bons mots and felicitous turns of 
phrase. In Yosemite he was particularly cognizant of sound 
and color. Thus he wrote of ‘‘the whisper of the creek pushing 
out into the lake,” and ‘‘the sharp report of a falling boulder 
pried over by the sudden leverage of the frost.’’ He described 
the flower we call the Indian paintbrush as being ‘‘of a red so 
fierce and refulgent as to really require a new word to express it. 
The red poppy is a pale invalid beside this roistering gypsy. It 
pours out color, throbs with it, seems to shed it off like some- 
thing palpable.’ The proper phrases, seemingly, came to him 
with ease, such as the ponderosa pines with their cones 
hanging “‘like bunches of commas,” or the “low crouching 
skies’’ and the clouds trooping past him like ‘‘the line of 
kings that frightened McBeth.”’ He recalled ‘‘the bite of good 
hobnails into the crumbling granite’’ and listened intently to 
the ‘‘thousand and one things that make up the silent con- 
versation of the trail.’’ Once he found a spring of sweet water 
which was ‘‘as cold as if the earth’s interior were of ice rather 
than of fire.’’ He had a quiet humor, too, as when he described 
a river as ‘‘a handsome stream, winding and looping about in 
a manner suggestive of a deputy sheriff earning mileage.”’ 

In 1911 Chase also wrote a more technical book, Cone 
Bearing Trees of the California Mountains. His third book 
is Larry Powell’s favorite and one which perhaps faces 
Yosemite Trails in a tie or Mexican stand-off. Entitled 
California Coast Trails, it details a horseback ride which 
Chase made in 1910 with artist Carl Eytel from El Monte to 
San Diego and then a lone ride by Chase from El Monte to 
the Oregon line in 1911. Chase was without any companion- 
ship on this second, long leg of his journey of exploration and 
discovery except for his horses, Chino and, later, Anton, and 
his pipe. J. Smeaton Chase was a tobacco lover as well as a 
nature lover. The writer covered 2,000 miles of California in 
satisfying his curiosity over a stretch of ten degrees of latitude. 

California Coast Trails is important to us for another 
reason than the charm and skill of its composition. It docu- 
ments the end of an era, the relatively auto-free age of 
California, a smogless time of peace and quiet, clear skies 
and uncrowded roads and cities. Chase looked ahead to the 
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completion of the Panama Canal and saw change coming. 
He did not like what he saw and his narrative is a kind of 
last ddiew to the old California of Alfred Robinson and 
William Heath Davis. From World War I onward, California 
would never enjoy a moment of true peace and quiet and the 
post-World War II tsunami of immigration quickly wiped 
out virtually all traces of the arcady by the Pacific. 

In 1915 J. Smeaton Chase moved to Palm Springs and 
collaborated on a book titled The California Padres and 
Their Missions with Charles Francis Saunders. Another mission 
book of Chase’s is the only volume of his canon which might 
be considered rare. It is called The Penance of Magdalena. 
In Palm Springs Chase married Isabel White in 1917 and, 
two years later, brought out his California Desert Trails 
which the bibliographer, E. I. (Eddy) Edwards, has described 
as one of the two outstanding books of description of the 
Colorado Desert country. His last book is Chase’s weakest, a 
booster effort for a then-neglected (the mind boggles!) Palm 
Springs. Doubtless Chase, from his grave, regrets ever having 
written it. Our Araby helped the lonely oasis metamorphose 
into a saharan Hollywood, alas. In 1923, three years after the 
appearance of Our Araby, Chase died in Banning. 

J. Smeaton Chase can sketch in characterization and has an 
ear for dialogue but it is in description that he is hard to 
surpass. He can bring to life a plant or tree or a town as 
easily as a fellow traveler he has met on the trail. Recall his 
description of the cedars of Yosemite—‘‘They rise solemnly 
amid the forest like many-branched candlesticks and enforce 
by their shape the vague idea of a religious association which 
is suggested by their common name of ‘incense cedar.’’’ He 
described Southern California’s “poplars rising like pillars of 
flame into the air’’ and the area’s ‘‘flood-tide of wild grape- 
vines, their tendrils reaching far up into the air in the deter- 
mination to grasp their fill of summer.’ 

There is no need for anyone to go to Yosemite to see the 
tree there which impressed him so much. He pictures it for 
the reader without using camera or palette. ‘‘Far up Indian 
Cafion on the north side of the Valley there is growing an oak 
which I believe would out-oak every oak that grows in 
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California mountain, foothill or plain, if ic could be brought 
to the proof. Very few people see it, for the cafion is narrow, 
gloomy and difficult to climb. I viewed with amazement the 
great wall-like trunk of this solitary monster. A kind of 
octopus in shape, his long grey arms go searching up and down 
the cafion as though he were feeling for a way out and might 
presently lift his splayed foot and drag his cyclopean deformity 
down to the plain to affright the puny sons of men.’’ 

And who ever described ceanothus or California mountain 
lilac better in so few words? — “‘clouds of azure and white that 
emulate the very sky.’ He was terribly impressed by the 
bizarre blood-red apparition of early-early spring which we 
call the snow plant. ‘‘Every fibre is red, the red of burgundy 
wine. It isa Mephistophelian among plants, a kind of diabolic 
asparagus.” 

When Chase clambered up on top of Sentinel Dome in 
Yosemite he found a few trees struggling for life in the cracks 
of the granite crust of the Sierra. “‘I came upon aged firs 
seven or eight feet high, knotted, and battered of body, and 
leaning on their elbows, whose shivering branches grimly 
held up a score or two of cones and seemed to flourish them 
at the wind in scornful defiance. I could not refrain from 
crying “Go it!’ to these heroes.”’ 

No writer puts more anthropomorphism into his descrip- 
tions than Chase, except perhaps Walt Disney, and no one 
does it as well as the Englishman, certainly not Uncle Walt. 
He found sugar pines, for example, to be cheerful and graceful 
in their bearing and the common tamarack or lodge pole pine, 
although unimposing, to be “‘full of friendly virtues and good 
comradeship.’’ Chase did not like all plants or even all trees. 
But when he disliked a species he still painted a fine word- 
picture of it, too. Thus, his impressions of ‘‘misanthropic”’ 
junipers as ‘‘churlish relatives of the conifers.’’ For some reason, 
Chase and junipers simply did not get along. He described 
them as squat, Japanese wrestler-like trees, adding ‘“This 
embittered tree exists—it cannot be said to flourish—and 
hugs itself into a morose longevity like a miser living to a 
hundred on crusts. High up on wind swept angles of mountain 
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you may see them peering and leering down at you, their 
stumpy trunks twisted into alarming contortions.”’’ 

The Yosemite traveler contrasts vividly the youth and 
maturity of the Sierra redwoods, too: ‘“The young sequoias of 
the first few years of their life show no mark of their royal 
nature but crook and twist about in a particularly ambitionless 
manner. Their branchlets sprawl out in a short-sleeved, lanky 
fashion. .. . But after a few decades, blood begins to tell. The 
sequoia becomes conscious of his destiny and, answering the 
inward urge, makes for the skies... . No conception whatever 
of the majesty of the great sequoias is possible to be conveyed 
by statements of their size. What idea of Charlemagne would 
you get from his tailor’s measurements? 

“The impressiveness of the sequoias is of an architectural 
kind. This is due partly to the incomparable shaft of the tree 
which seems to stand column-like upon the earth rather than 
be rooted in it. No limbs break the perfect roundness for half 
the tree’s height, only there may be thrown out at one or two 
points a branchlet, hardly more than a twig, of delicate 
foliage bursting through the covering of bark like a spurt of 
green smoke in token of the energy within. These sprays of 
lace-like foliage are a noticeable characteristic and add an 
unexpected grace and playfulness to the dignity of the tree. 
Even very old trees will break out in these flights of fancy, like 
youthful old gentlemen who are fond of sporting loud 
neckties.”’ 

Chase was talented at ‘‘getting the number”’ of California 
towns during his brief visits and putting down on paper 
profiles which tell volumes in a single paragraph. He found 
little Hueneme in Southern California a sad place, “‘the ghost 
of a once flourishing town. On its one business street the 
vacant stores, with their hopeless signs of “To Rent,’ stand 
ranked in shabby idleness like a row of blind beggars.”’ 

Of the well-heeled neighbor of Santa Barbara, he has this to 
say—“‘On the right now appeared the wooded slopes of 
Montecito, a lovely expanse of rolling country sacred to 
millionaires. A green canon of oaks and sycamores suggested 
thoughts of camping but there was something sacrilegious in 
the idea and I hastened on.’’ Near Santa Maria one evening, 
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he wrote: ‘We reached the little town of Guadalupe. From 
its Spanish name, I expected to find it old and interesting. 
On the contrary, it was merely old and dirty... . The saloon 
across the street was the only hotel in the place. The proprietor, 
a pig-like Swiss, wasted no civilities on a customer, who had 
no choice and seemed to resent a request for water and a 
towel.” 

The people who met Chase had a difficult time sizing him 
up unless they wrote him off as an eccentric or an educated 
tramp. Near Mission San Antonio de Padua he visited the 
little settlement of Jolén and ‘‘Jolén promptly adjudged me a 
prospector, and the classification held good until the following 
noon when my landlord approached me with a sample of rock 
and requested a diagnosis. I saw that he disbelieved me when I 
said that I could not tell quartz from quicksand but he was 
convinced when I declared his specimen to be volcanic putty, 
which it certainly resembled. On the score of my McClellan 
saddle I was next placed in the Forestry Service and as no 
occasion arose for disturbing the idea, I suppose it remained. 
For the rest, I noted that the dialect of Jolén is rather above 
than below the Western standard in amount and quality of 
profanity and that days when the thermometer registers a 
hundred and odd degrees are pronounced by Jolonians to be 
agreeable.” 

Near Boulder Creek, a town he found chiefly remarkable for 
its supporting an ‘‘equipment’’ of twenty-one saloons, he 
visited Ben Lomond. ‘“There, the arrival of a traveler of my 
order is so rare an event that the children playing in the oak 
shaded street sent a deputation to interview me and ask a few 
explicit questions. ‘Who are you? What do you do? Where 
have you come from? And where are you going?’ I explained 
with equal straightforwardness that I was Alexander Selkirk, 
an anthropophagus by profession, residing regularly in Kam- 
tchatka, but at present on my way to visit the Cham of 
Tartary. And I was pleased to see that the frankness of my re- 
plies afforded general satisfaction.”’ 

In 1911, unlike 1969, there were probably more live people 
in Colma than dead ones, and Chase had this to say of the 
quick citizenry of that funereal town: “The population of 
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Colma is almost entirely Italian and I could better imagine 
myself in Naples than on the edge of San Francisco; none the 
less so while I tossed all night on a straw mattress tortured 
by fleas and mosquitoes of truly Neapolitan ferocity.’’ Chase 
also enjoyed the hospitality of Marin County, writing ‘‘Ac 
mid-afternoon, we reached the town of Tomales and ex- 
changed the vague discomforts of the road for the concrete 
misery of a typical country hotel.’’ 

Mendocino County’s Albion took his fancy. He found it ‘‘a 
fine little town, all buzzing and humming with life; steam 
whizzing, saws shrieking, locomotive bustling about with 
cars of lumber, trim schooner at wharf, men wiping perspiring 
brows and everything thriving.’”’ Albion’s neighbor, Mendocino 
City, looked good, too, as did the decayed seaport next-door — 
“Little River itself is a pretty, straggling village of high- 
gabled houses with quaint dormers and windows, and red 
roses clambering all about. Apple trees were gleaming with 
ruddy fruit and the pines about the schoolhouse were full of 
chattering children out for recess.’’ 

Chase’s word-picture of Navarro is a sad one, but charming. 
‘After passing a tiny settlement bearing the Dickensian name 
of Cuffey’s Cove, a few miles brought me to the Navarro 
River and a deserted village of gray and weathered houses. | 
call ic deserted for I saw no one about the place nor smoke 
rising from any chimney in token of human life and comfort, 
or the baking of bread, though a few skirmishing pigs and 
chickens seemed to imply at least one inhabitant. The 
situation was beautiful—a deep valley with a wide, winding 
river, and the eucalyptus trees and dracaena palms in the 
gardens showed the owners’ expectation of remaining. But 
lumber, and lumber companies, had ruled otherwise. Most of 
the buildings were out of plumb; the church leaned at an 
alarming angle, and a loon, swimming leisurely in the middle 
of the stream, seemed to certify the solitude of the place.” 

But the description of trees remains J. Smeaton Chase’s 
forte. No one has equalled his representation of California’s 
eucalyptus: ‘‘It is not often that the presence of an imported 
ingredient adds a really natural element to the charm of 
scenery, but the eucalyptus . . . has so truly native an 
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appearance that it seems as if its introduction from Australia 
must have been more in the nature of a homecoming than 
an adoption. The wide, treeless plains and valleys which once 
lay unrelieved and gasping under the summer sun and inspired 
similar sensations in the traveler, are now everywhere graced 
by ranks and spinneys of these fine trees, beautiful alike 
whether trailing their tufty sprays in the wind or standing as 
still as if painted in the torrid air. 

‘When the winter rains come there are no trees that so 
abandon themselves to the spirit of the time. With wild sighs 
and every passionate action, they crouch and bend as if in the 
very luxury of grief, and toss their tears to the earth like 
actors protesting their sorrows on a stage. 

‘The long, scimitar-like leaves are as fine in shape as can 
be imagined and each tree carries a full scale of colors in its 
foliage —the blue-white of the new, the olive of the mature, 
and the brilliant russets and crimsons of the leaves that are 
ready to fall. The bark is as interesting as the foliage, its 
prevailing color a delicate fawn smooth enough to take on 
fine tone reflections from soil and sky. Long shards and ropes of 
bark hang like brown leather from stem and_ branches, 
making a lively clatter as they rasp and chafe in the wind and 
revealing, as they strip away, the dainty creams and greenish- 
whites of the inner bark... . Early in summer the tree flowers 
with a profusion of blossoms uniquely tasteful and, later, the 
seed-vessels are as quaint and curious as rare seashells. To 
crown all, the tree is as fragrant as sandalwood and the scent 
a hundred times more robust than that exotic perfume, which 
is fit only for seraglios and the effeminate paraphernalia of 
Mongolian decadence.” 


@ ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California will be held at 
the Club rooms, 545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, on Tuesday, March 
i7, Au ticao mn 

Dorotuy WuitTNaH, Secretary 
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“EDWARD BOSQUE 


The following is the second of a series of articles on fine 
printing in San Francisco by Frances Case Theiss. They were 
written ds part of da thesis for a Master of Arts degree in 
librarianship at San Jose State College. 


Grecc Anperson described the state of printing in San 
Francisco in the middle 1860’s: 


San Francisco in the 1860’s was far removed from the centres of 
culture, but not from their influence. Its scores of printers were 
able to produce work just as hideous as the best in Boston or 
New York. Each boat to dock in San Francisco Bay carried a new 
series of type, calculated to charm the attentive and startle the 
indifferent. ! 


This, then, was the condition of the craft when Edward 
Bosqui arrived in San Francisco on July 23, 1850, his eighteenth 
birthday.2 He subsequently became associated with Alexander 
Buswell in a bookbinding establishment, later buying a half 
interest in the company. A few of the early books of this firm, 
Nahl’s Instructions in Gymnastics, for example, were bound 
by him. Being anxious to go into business for himself, he 
soon sold his interest in Buswell’s firm and, buying the bindery 
of a German named Froedel, he established the business of 
Edward Bosqui and Company in November of 1863.4 The 
activities of his firm included letterpress printing as well as 
bookbinding, and in 1876 lithographic printing and engraving 
was added. 

It must be pointed out that printers had at this time given up 
the use of the old-style type-faces, such as had been used to 
print the Declaration of Independence. The vogue was now for 
a revival of the ‘‘classical’’ faces cast into ‘‘modern’’ molds 
and such faces as Bodoni and Didot enjoyed widespread 
popularity.® 
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In 1834, the first practical type-casting machine was 
perfected, this development soon being followed by that of 
electrotyping. These innovations, coupled with increasing 
demands for printed materials, gave rise to the establishment 
of great numbers of type foundries. Any metal worker could 
now cast type and in the wake of this fact the vocation of 
printing was no longer considered by its practitioners to be a 
craft but was thought of as merely a trade and, as such, was 
pursued solely from a pragmatic viewpoint.’ 


It wasn’t until the old-style types were revived in this 
country, in modified form, that there began to be an upswing 
in the quality of printing. It was Laurence Johnson, a Phil- 
adelphia founder, who first expressed an interest in the reviving 
of the old-style faces. In 1858, he journeyed to England and 
purchased undressed casts of characters from the Caslon 
foundry. He then had electrotypes made from these and 
displayed them for the first time in his Typographic Advertiser 
for January, 1859. This showing displayed one size, brevier 
(8-point), with a note appended to the effect that other sizes 
were in preparation. The first showing of the complete series 
was in Johnson’s Specimen Book of May, 1859. The same 
showing was made in the Typographic Advertiser for 
October, 1859. These were the first showings in America of 
old-style types since Ronaldson’s specimen of 1822 and their 
reception by local printers proved to be a disappointment.® 

Modifications of these old-style characters, however, were 
coming into favor in England, and it was Phelps and Dalton 
of the Dickenson Type Foundry of Boston who found favor 
with American printers with their modified old-style characters, 
which they named the Franklin series.9 


From the time of the pioneer press, all printing in California 
had been with ‘‘modern”’ type-faces. It is Edward Bosqui who 
must be credited with being the first printer to introduce 
modified old-style types into California. In 1867, Bosqui 
purchased the Franklin series and with it printed an edition 


of Charles Warren Stoddard’s Poems for A. Roman & Com- 


pany. Harding cites this as a ‘‘very interesting specimen of 
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bookmaking.” ‘“‘Although set in the Franklin Old Style,”’ he 


stated, ‘‘the manner in which it was done—with extremely 
generous spacing between the lines, large margins, and 
illustrated with wood engravings—was more appropriate for 
types of modern design.’’!0 Anderson described the book: 


It is bound in a wine-red cloth, stamped in gold on the side and 
back, with bevaled [sic] edges. The title page is tastefully set, and 
printed in two colors. The lines are letter-spaced, and this spacing 
is done skillfully. The contents page is clearly and simply handled. 
The presswork is outstanding, and the wood blocks are reproduced 
very handsomely. All in all, the book is consistently done 
throughout— intelligently designed and capably made. 


It is generally agreed that Bosqui’s best work, by far, was 
that of the 1860’s when he emphasized simple, consistent 
design in his work.!2 His output during the seventies was, on 
the whole, inferior to that which preceded it and a continuous 
decline was evidenced from 1880 onward. It has been spec- 
ulated that the decline of publishing in San Francisco during 
this period was responsible for this fact. A more likely 
explanation is that during the seventies and eighties Bosqui’s 
lithographic work took up the bulk of his time, resulting in 
his giving less attention to his letterpress work.!8 

Some of Bosqui’s outstanding publications include, in 
addition to the Stoddard: In Bonds, by Laurs Preston; 
Grapes and Grape Vines of California, edited by Bosqui; 
Poems, by John R. Ridge; and The Golden Gate, by James 
Linen. The preface of the last states: ‘No expense has been 
spared by the Author in making it a credit to the state, and an 
appropriate and acceptable gift book.’’!4 

Bosqui’s plant was an imposing one. It included a complete 
book and job printing office, bookbinding and chromo- 
lithographic facilities. The Pacific Printer for April, 1880, 
described it: 

At the southern end of a large, well-lighted room is situated the 
composition department. The centre is taken up with a large 
steam lithographic press, several cylinders of the best patterns, and 


numerous small job presses. On a raised platform overlooking the 
entire room... is the department of lithographic artists . . .15 


By comparison with the other printers of the city, Edward 
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Bosqui stood alone. As Murdock expressed it, ‘‘He had fine 
feeling and sure taste and he cared. He felt pride in his work 
and it was surprisingly good.’’16 A characteristic of Bosqui’s 
output was careful workmanship. Gregg Anderson described 
this feature of his work: 


The composition is well done—the type well chosen, and in 
good condition. The text pages are well-leaded between lines, a 
practice which makes for readability. The presswork is of the same 
high calibre; it is even and clean throughout the books.1!” 


Murdock commented that Bosqui was a man of great 
refinement and taste whose work always had character: “‘If one 
wanted the best,’’ said Murdock, ‘‘he went to Bosqui.’’!8 
Frank Leach recalls him as being ‘‘not only a fine gentleman 
but a man of high ideals, kind and considerate to those 
dependent on him for employment.’’!9 

His later work aside, Bosqui has, on the basis of his early 
work alone, earned for himself the distinction of being known 
as San Francisco’s first fine printer. A discussion of Bosqui in 
this capacity, to be complete, should include mention of the 
name of George Prescott Vance, whose career as a composing 
room foreman and reader got its start in Bosqui’s shop. 
Vance’s skill, unerring eye and facility with many languages 
were responsible in large part for the high technical quality 
which characterized Bosqui’s work. Harding refers to him as 
‘‘one of the finest of that old school of highly trained, skilled 
and intelligent craftsmen, who insisted on accuracy and 
technical excellence in every piece of work that came into 
their hands. . . ’’20 

Edward Bosqui, then, provided an oasis of superior quality 
and craftsmenship in an otherwise undistinguished period in 
American printing. It would not be until the 1890’s and the 
worldwide renaissance of fine printing, as first personified in 
San Francisco by Charles A. Murdock, that printing of similar 
quality would reappear on the San Francisco scene. As 
Anderson expressed it, ““To credit him in part for setting 
standards of craftsmanship and taste which have distinguished 
San Francisco printing in the past and to the present day is 
certainly his due.’’21 
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Auction Notice! 


To say that everything costs more than one expects is not a very 
original statement: it is indeed trite, obvious and not worthy of com- 
ment. Yet when we figured the expenses of remodeling the premises of 
the Book Club we really thought we had considered every contingency 
and budgeted for ic. 

Alas, this has proved not to be the case. To finish the job properly 
and present to members quarters of which they could be truly proud 
cost just that bit extra. And now we are in the hole. 

To pull us out the Directors have decided to hold an auction. 
Thanks to the generosity of members this method of raising money for 
the Club has been very successful in the past. We sincerely hope that 
this auction we are planning—to be held in the Fall of this year—will 
see history repeating itself. 

This is an advance notice. In the next issue of the Quarterly further 
details will be given. In the meanwhile perhaps members will think 
about conning their shelves and ear-marking certain items to donate 
to the worthy cause. 
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Recent Library Acquisitions 


By ALBERT SPERISEN 


Again the Club is indebted to our most generous benefactor, Director 
Norman Strouse, for a very important book on the little known 
controversy between Cobden-Sanderson and his partner (Sir) Emery 
Walker of the Doves Press. This handsome tall folio entitled C-S The 
Master Craftsman was produced, very ambitiously, by the Adagio 
Press of Harper Woods, Michigan, whose operator, Leonard F. Bahr, 
admits this as his third book! 

Mr. Strouse is author in part with John Dreyfus (an international 
authority on typography)—each writing and commenting upon two 
unique documents, owned by each and hitherto unpublished. These 
documents have to do with the unfortunate argument between the two 
partners which culminated in ‘‘bequeathing to the bed of the River 
Thames the punches, matrices and the type’ of the Doves Press. This 
book represents a major contribution to the literature of the private 
press and it clarifies an episode which has confused and confounded 
bibliographers for many years. To most writers, this unfortunate event 
has been a matter of conjecture or condemnation (depending on whose 
side the writer took) on the reasons for the destruction of those historic 
matrices and punches. (The loss of the type was of small importance. 
Much of the type, if not all, had been worn after sixteen years of more 
or less constant use. The punches and the mats were the real loss.) So 
then, this airing of the facts in the case, published some 72 years after 
the event, is of prime importance to all collectors of books on printing, 
and to all interested in the private press movement. 

This reviewer feels that the value of this work would have been 
greatly enhanced if the correspondence between Cobden-Sanderson and 
Sydney Cockerell—and between Cockerell and Walker, acting as a close 
friend of each and as an intermediary—could have been included in this 
book. This correspondence, which dates from June 1909 to May 1917, 
is printed in full in Cockerell’s Friends of a Lifetime, London, 1940. 
Since this book is almost impossible to find today, and it is not likely 
to be reprinted, the addition of a contemporary’s long and fruitless 
attempt to reconcile this unhappy quarrel, and to prevent the destruction 
of the Doves punches and matrices, would have added much to this 
late perspective and to these two new documents. 

Nevertheless, this book is a singular contribution, and we salute 
these two well-known authorities. And aside from the importance of its 
text, the book is imposing as a work of printing and book making. It is 
printed in three colors on handmade Tovil paper and handsomely cased 
in a Cockerell marbled paper over boards with a vellum spine stamped 
in gold. As a supplement, and an added attraction, actual Doves Press 
leaves—an octavo leaf and a leaf from the great Doves Bible—are 
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included with each copy. (There are three separate editions depending 
on the importance of the leaves. These are: A to L with leaves on 
vellum; I to LXXV with one on vellum, an octavo, and a Bible leaf 
on paper; 242 copies with both leaves on paper. Of the entire edition, 
less than 180 copies will be offered for sale due to reservations made 
during the course of printing.) 

The Club is indeed proud to add this fine example of learning, as 
well as a good example of modern book making, to our library, and we 
are grateful to Norman Strouse for this welcome gift. 


And from Director Martin Mitau, the Club is indebted for an extremely 
rare book on the subject of copper engraving and etching. The title of 
this unusual work is: The Art of Graveing and Etching, wherin is 
exprest the true way of Graveing in Copper. Allso the manner & 
method of that famous Callot €* Mr. Bosse in their Severall ways of 
Etching, William Faithorne, London, 1662. This book is probably the 
first one written on the subject in English.* According to Bigmore 
and Wyman, Faithorne was the pupil of Robert Peake the painter. As a 
Royalist, he was arrested during the civil war, but was allowed to 
retire to the Continent. In France he became an assistant to the cel- 
ebrated engraver and etcher, Robert Nanteuil. Here also he became 
acquainted with the work and methods of Jacques Callot and Abraham 
Bosse, ** two of the greatest dealers and print makers in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. On returning to England about 1650, Faithorne 
started his business as a print dealer and engraver to the book trade near 
Temple Bar, where this book was written and published. According to 
Alfred Forbes Johnson, Faithorne was the last English engraver of any 
distinction who worked for the publishers of books. The book is a 
small octavo and it is bound in what appears to be its original leather 
sides; it has been neatly re-backed. (Wing 294) 


And thanks to member Jack Stauffacher, the library is the proud 
possessor of one of the most interesting and expensively produced 
promotional ‘‘books’’ that we are likely to see for some time. This 
book, or rather small folio cloth-covered hinged box, handsomely 
stamped in gold with a Cockerell paper lining, houses fifteen folders, 
printed by various methods by fifteen internationally famous book-, 
type- or printing designers. By way of introducing these folders, the 
producer has furnished a twenty-eight page booklet which has a fore- 
word by Frederick B. Adams Jr., a ‘Prologue’ which qualifies all of the 


*We are told that a Mr. Browne wrote a book on engraving entitled The Whole 
Art of Drawing, and published it in 1660. However, we have not been able to 
trace this book or the writer. Perhaps a dealer or librarian can help us? 

** I braham Bosse wrote and published the first book on the subject in Paris in 1645, 
with editions in 1701, 1745 and 1758. Faithorne’s book is for the most part taken 
from Bosse’s first edition. 
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various typefaces used (eleven different) and a biography of each of the 
contributors. The title of this wondrous tome is Homage to the Book, 
and it was produced by the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company as 
a vehicle to introduce to the fine printing trade a new series of book 
papers. 

It is by all standards one of the most exciting, interesting con- 
temporary productions which we have seen—which means that this 
reviewer has run out of words. (After all that, it would appear churlish 
to point out one little error, but unfortunately, this mistake appears 
twice. The editor credits Edward Burne-Jones with designing and 
cutting a Kelmscott Press decoration. No Kelmscott Press decoration 
was ever cut by Burne-Jones and this decoration was designed by 


William Morris.) 


The Club has just purchased the first book “printed without type, being 
the first product in book form of the Mergenthaler Machine which 
wholly supersedes the use of movable type.”’ And, asa first in publishing, 
it is almost as curious a literary work as our The Andtomy of Sleep 
which was reviewed in our Winter issue, 1969. The title of this impor- 
tant book ‘“‘printed without type,” is The Tribune Book of Open-Air 
Sports, prepared and published by the New York Tribune in 1887. 
This first hot-metal composing machine, the forerunner of the most 
universally used typesetting machine today, was the invention of 
Ottmar Mergenthaler of Baltimore, and it was installed in the Tribune’s 
newspaper office where this book was set in type. As you know, this 
machine casts a line of type at a time—and, strangely, it was the 
Tribune’s publisher, Whitelaw Reid, who coined the name for which 
the machine is known throughout the world today— Linotype. 

No one knows how many copies of this book were produced, but as 
a popular reference work, it is safe to guess that there were several 
thousand. But how many are extant or in a reasonable condition today, 
is likewise anyone’s guess. Although the book is fairly sturdy for a 
500-page tall octavo cased in cloth, the paper used is just a trifle 
better than a good grade of newsstock. Happily, our copy is better 
devil etre” 

Of contemporary interest to baseball fans, we read in it that New 
York had a ‘‘Mets”’ team in 1857—the Metropolitan Base Ball Club. 
And in a game with St. Louis in 1884, the Mets’ first baseman, David 
Orr, made a hit every time he went to bat, six in all, scoring thirteen 
runs! | 


We have had the good fortune to purchase locally the 20-volume 
Shakespeare (or Shakspere, as it is writ) printed by John Bell in 1785. 
Readers may recall that this work was one of our first listed wants, 
when the Club’s new library was conceived. 

It was John Bell, printer, publisher, editor and type designer, who 
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first convinced his contemporaries that the short ‘‘s’’ should replace the 
long version. We fully expect that some knowledgeable collector will 
point out that Joseph Ames in his Typographical Antiquities, 1749, 
used the short “‘s’’ throughout this work, thirty-six years before Bell. 
And this is true. However, nothing was done about Ames’ ‘‘idio- 
syncrasy” by any printer or publisher until Bell published his Shake- 
speare and with it, in volume one, an ‘‘advertisement’’ giving the 
reason for a ‘‘standard’’ and a discontinuation of a type character which 
too often was confused with the letter ‘‘f’’—and besides it allowed 
“the regularity of the print . . . and a feeling of openness.”’ 

The twenty volumes are handsomely bound in full leather in the 
house style established by Bell. Of this edition, Stanley Morison says: 
‘The copper-plate series-title and the letterpress title-pages are well 
conceived; and the frontispieces are uncommonly well engraved from 
good originals. The type, though small, is not illegible, the books were 
well-made and struck an entirely new note in the book production of 
their time.”’ 


Our growing—and fairly complete collection of stereotyping, its use 
and history—has bred an anonymous gift to the library. This item, 
although of ‘‘fringe’’ interest on the process, is one of some historical 
interest in publishing. 

This book is another Didot, The Vicar of Wakefield, stereotype 
edition, Paris, 1800. The reason for an edition in English printed on 
the continent, and produced for sale in England, is curious. This is not 
a French forerunner of the famous Tauchnitz editions printed for 
English-speaking travelers on the continent, as one might suspect. 
And further, Didot was not the only publisher to take advantage of a 
then paper-tax problem which plagued English publishers for some 
forty years. Tourneisen or Thurneysen of Basle, Switzerland, printed 
and published about fifty English works between 1788 and 1803. 
And these were not inferior books. Gibbon said of the Swiss edition of 
his famous book, the Rise and Fall, ‘‘the type is neat, the paper 
tolerable and the text wonderfully correct.’’ Continental publishers had 
a field day for many years publishing works like Milton, Pope, Gay, 
Goldsmith—and even editions of Shakespeare, taking strong advantage 
of a tax or duty on paper which allowed them to undersell British 
publishers by better than twenty per cent, including their high import 
tariff! This tax was imposed during Queen Anne’s reign and it was not 
reduced until 1837. The entire tax was not repealed until 1861. 
Although the high tax on British paper, and imported paper, was the 
prime reason for this disparity in publishing costs, the new savings 
produced by stereotyping and the invention of the iron press, had much 
to do with the inroads made by continental publishers on the British 
book trade. (This unfortunate tax developed another unhappy situation. 
Continental paper makers started to smuggle paper into England, 
even forging English watermarks!) 
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Member P. K. Thomajan has recently sent along a collection of his 
mini-essays entitled Bliss in Chrysalis. These highly imaginative 
vignettes capture the various moods of adolescence, from the piquant to 
the poignant. The booklet is charmingly illustrated by Judy Sullivan, 
in a format designed by Walter Kaprielian. Copies are available from 
the printers, Artistic Reproductions, Inc., 350 West Street, New York 
10014, attention of Murray Tuchman. 


HE 


Jane Grabhorn has compiled One Hundred & Sixty Cat Proverbs & 
Proverbial Similes, with comments by John Lydgate, Williain Shake- 
speare, Bishop Trench, Gustave Flaubert, E. H. Forbush, Henry James, 
etc. etc. This volume—a must for aileurophiles—has been handsomely 
printed by Grabhorn-Hoyem in red and black from handset type on 
British mold-made paper. The edition is limited to 300 copies bound in 
full silk. 48pp. $12.50. 


HE 


Printing with the Handpress by Lewis Allen, published last June, 
stimulated such an interest in this fine craft that Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Company, New York, is issuing a trade edition this Spring. It is 
produced by offset lithography from the pages of the original edition, 
which was printed by hand by Lewis and Dorothy Allen at The Allen 
Press. The first edition was limited to 140 copies, at $68.50 each; 
the trade edition, in the same 12 by 8 inch format, is priced at $12.00 
per copy. The text is the result of almost thirty years’ experience by 
the Allens with the handpress. The Introduction of the book was 
reprinted in the Summer 1969 issue of the News-Letter. The Allens 
believe that almost anyone, both men and women, can learn to print 
expertly on the handpress. The trade edition may be had from your 
local book dealer. 


KE 


The Example of Miss Edith M. Coulter, an uncommonly attractive 
little publication written in Lawrence Clark Powell’s felicitous style 
and printed by Grant Dahlstrom, pays tribute to the memory of this 
esteemed California librarian, teacher, and historian, whose many 
services to our Club both as director and editor or co-editor of several 
of its publications are recalled with gratitude by all who knew her. 
The booklet, priced at $2.00, may be ordered from the publisher, the 
California Library Association, 717 K Street, Sacramento 95814. 
nny, 
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Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected since the publication of the Winter 


News-Letter: 


Member Address 

C. A. Baxter San Francisco 
J. Richard Blanchard Davis 

Linda A. Briganti Oakland 
Alan Brilliant Santa Barbara 
Jerry J. Donovan Orinda 
Richard L. Frank San Francisco 
Myrl J. Northway San Francisco 
Edward L. Parker Fullerton 


Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Wolf Media, Penna. 


Sponsor 


Membership Committee 
Jane Wilson 

Robert McCaughna 
Sherwood Grover 

Anne E. Markley 
Robert L. Goldman 
William P. Wreden 
Doyce B. Nunis, Jr. 
Martin S. Mitau 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are 
Patron Memberships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $30 a 
year. The following have changed from Regular to Sustaining Member- 


DeWitt O’ Kieffe Kenilworth, IIl. 


Grant Levin, m.p. San Francisco 


ship : 





























Renaissance, History of Science, Latin-America, and 


other subjects as chance commands. 


Catalog Five: Mathematics, Astronomy, Space Travel 


JOSEPH RUBINSTEIN 


Joseph Rubinstein announces his translation from 
Tucson, Arizona. Books and manuscripts: Medieval, 
3130 Fillmore, San Francisco 94123 


(415) 931-5263 
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THE CALIFORNIA 
WHITE CAP MURDERS 


An Episode in Vigilantism 
By Helen Rocca Goss 


A well-documented, yet highly readable, account of an im- 
portant incident in California history—the White Cap raid 
and murders near Middletown, California,in 1890, the result- 
ing trials in 1891, and the bitter pardons’ controversy lasting 
almost to the end of the century. 


Information about this absorbing story has previously been 
available in such inaccessible sources as the court records and 
the files of contemporary newspapers. This book, by the 
author of a well-received previous volume, The Life and Death 
of a Quicksilver Mine, is the first presentation of the White 
Cap story in a complete and authentic version. It is based on 
careful research, but written in an easy-to-read style. 


The book has been designed and printed by Lawton and 
Alfred Kennedy in a limited edition of 750 copies; it consists 
of 132 pages plus 18 illustrations and measures 7 x 10% 
inches. All copies are clothbound. 


Distributed solely by The Holmes Book Company. $15.00 


Please add California state sales tax (5 per cent) if payment 
accompanies order. 





The Holmes Book Company 
Established 1894 


Main Store: 274-14th Street, Oakland 94612, 893-6860 
San Francisco Store: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 94103, 362-3283 



































